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$s 
In the death of Charles Keighley, of Vineland, on September 13, 1917, 
il the Training School has lost a friend and director whose interest has been 
felt since the foundation of the School. 

He was a member of the group of Vineland men who worked to bring 
the institution here, helping to raise the necessary money and giving freely 
himself. 

He was chosen a member of the first Board of Directors in 1888 and 
was continuously re-elected so that he was still a member at the time of his 
. death. 

] He was particularly interested in the mechanical departments and gave 
freely of his time and counsel to insure their proficiency. He had a large 
part in the development of our power plant. : 

When the colony plan was suggested, he offered a tract of land for that 
purpose, but it was not large enough for our needs. 

The energy and progressive spirit which made him one of the leading 
citizens of Vineland was always at the service of the Training School and 
frequently called into use. 

We wish to express the high honor and esteem in which he was held by 
all of his fellow members. 

In testimony of his great help and our loss we desire this resolution to 
be spread upon the minutes and a copy sent to his dear wife who as a member 
of our Ladies’ Board has done so much for this School. 


HOWARD I. BRANSON, 


HARRY G. WALLS, 


E. R. JOHNSTON, 
Committee. 
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The Reading Ability of Feeble-Minded Children 
Martha Lindley 


Training School Laboratory. 




























The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain if the abilify to read 
profits institutional children. In other words, we attempted to learn how 
many of our children who can read, do read, and derive benefit therefrom. 

The group studies consisted of sixty-eight boys and thirty-eight girls 
with chronological ages all above twelve. Their mental ages were from eight 
to eleven, inclusive. 

It was first made certain that all children upon whom the investigation 
was based had been taught to read, and had at some time read fairly well. 
Then each cottage attendant was consulted concerning the interest that the 
children under her care showed in reading. In most cases opinions were 
given with assurance and the attendant could say without a doubt whether 
the child really read or made but a pretense of so doing, merely thumbing 
through books, magazines, etc. Where there was a doubt, other supervisors 
were consulted until the examiner felt she had the consensus of opinion. In 
some cases it was necessary to examine the child to see if he really read 
or only went through the motions without getting any information from the 
printed page. In all questionable cases the benefit of the doubt was given 
the child, so we feel that the results are, if anything, a little too liberal. 
Moreover, the number investigated is, perhaps, not an adequate basis. It 
was impossible to determine in many cases whether the child had been taught 
to read and had forgotten or had never been taught. Such cases were 
eliminated and have no doubt influenced our results considerably. 











MENTAL AGE NUMBERS INVESTIGATED READERS 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
ME 4 bcbhb unis 28 10 38 1 1 2 
Se seine eacipeatk 22 9 31 5 2 7 
ives dcenane 16 12 28 8 4 12 
Oe ub éhecedseaw 4 7 11 3 + 7 
Grand Totals. 70 38 108 17 11 28 







If we select from the list of those that do read the ones who do so 
voluntarily and in preference to doing other things, we have but seven boys 
and three girls. 

Many interesting details of the children’s reading came out in the 
investigation. The greatest number of readers was found among the girls 
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in Moore Cottage. As a whole, these girls are not so high grade as those 
in Maxham Cottage, where practically no reading is done. This may be due 
to a number of things. The Moore attendant is exceptionally good in her 
line of work, and she has been with the girls a long time and is much inter- 
ested in them. She never allows a girl to remain idle long, insisting that 
she get a book and read if she has nothing else to do. The girls in this 
group as a rule come from very good homes, and have probably had their 
attention more directed to books. Their parents provide much literature, 
and it is often very attractive. However, if reading were of great interest 
to the Maxham girls they would, no doubt, get what they want from the 
library and from other sources easily open to them. Instead they seem to 
prefer games and fancy work. 
Bridgeman (the older Boys’ cottage) has but one reader. Keller (the 
cottage for the older girls) has two who read, but only one who is interested 
enough to read a book through. This seems to indicate that the chrono- 
logically older feeble-minded care less for reading than do the younger, 
for the mental ages of these groups are quite representative of the whole 
institution. 
Among the boys the greatest number of readers are found in the two 
cottages, Hazel and Elm. These contain boys quite comparable to the Moore 
girls. They read newspapers and magazines mostly, but a few read books 
and enjoy them. 
Those children who are easily disturbed seem to find reading too excit- 
ing. One boy said in substance that he is afraid to read since he had had a 
“spell.” A girl of this type became so excited over ““The Shepherd of the 
Hills,” a book that she had read again and again, that she tore it. Another 
girl burst into tears whenever she came upon a word that suggested one of 
her many complexes. 
It is interesting to find that a number sit with books and pretend to 
read; also that many who can read very well prefer to be read to. There 
is usually one reader in each cottage who enjoys the distinction of reading 
aloud to the others. 
The character of the reading matter was investigated to some extent. A ~ 
good many (both boys and girls) pour over the movie magazines. The - 
girls show a good deal of interest in a book that is denied them, and many 
altercations between the children and attendants arise over books surrep- 
titiously secured. Arouse children’s curiosity and they will work diligently 
to decipher notes that have been entrusted to them to deliver, or will sneak 
a supervisor’s diary in order to get information to disseminate when other- 
dise they show no interest in reading. 
One may be very easily deceived in respect to the children’s reading | 
if their word is taken regarding it. They tell many exaggerated stories of 
the amount of reading they do. There is, as a rule, a tendency to pretense 
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that is quite amusing. Most of those who cannot read are loth to admit it. 
A boy thirty-eight years old, with a mentality of four, sits for hours with a 
book and pretends to read. As a matter of fact, he cannot read a word, 
One day, after being called three times to come and be shaved, he slammed 
the book and grumbled disgustedly, exclaiming, “John can’t read!” 

The following conversations illustrate the pride felt in regard to being 
able to read and the subterfuge resorted to. A boy thirty-eight (mentally 
eight) cannot read at all. Yet this is the conversation verbatim : 

“Charley, do you read?” 
“Oh, yes. I’m a great reader.” 
“What kind of books do you like best?” 
“°Tain‘t no difference, just so there is readin’ in them.” 
. “Which do you like better, to read for yourself or have some one 
read to you?” 

C. “Oh, I’d rather read to myself. I like to go off in the corner and 
stand and read for an hour or two at a time.” 

Here the examiner began to wonder if after all Charley could read, so 
taking a letter from her pocket she showed him the envelope and said, “Read 
this to me, Charley.” 

C. “Well (scratching his head), that’s pretty hard.” 

He examined it closely for quite a while, then his face suddenly bright- 
ened and he said, “Oh, I know that; that’s care of the Training School.” 

He had evidently learned the sign for “Care of.” 

E. “Fine, Charley. Now read the line above.” 

C. “Oh, that’s your name, and I don’t know your name.” 

E. “Of course not, Charley. That isn’t fair, is it? But here is some 
printing on the back of the envelope. Read that.” 

C. “I could, but it’s too fine and I can’t see it very well.” 

Gilbert, mental age seven, who can read little, if at all, reports daily 
on current events, saying that he gets his information fronr the newspapers. 
He is much interested in the war, and here is a report of one of his con- 
versations : 

“Well, Gilbert, what’s the news from the front to-day ?” 

“The war’s getting worse. Hollum’s goin’ in now and take it.” 
“Take what?” 

“The war. She’s got a big army.” 

“Yes, but so has Germany.” 

“I know, but Germany’s on her last feet. She’s got submarines 
e can’t use them.” 

“Why can’t she?” 

“She can’t keep them up.” 

“How’s that ?” 

“’Cause she can’t get the power.” 
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E. “What about the United States?” 

G. “We got awful good guns. If we go in we can help a lot. We 
got machine guns that shoot nine miles and the bullets go twelve yards.” 

James is eight years mentally and has never learned to read, yet here 
is what he says about it: 

“James, can you read?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What do you like to read best ?” 

“First readers, second readers, third readers.” 

“Take this paper and read to me.” 

“T cant’ read journals, only books.” 

“Read this line for me, it’s quite easy.” 

(Examining it closely.) “I can’t read that cause the letters are 
different in papers than in books. Books is what I read,” 

In strong contrast to this pride in reading is one boy who can read quite 
well, but says he never does because “only sissy-boys read, and I’m a man 
now and I’m not going to be a sissy-boy any more.” 

This investigation has been based upon 108 subjects who have pains- 
takingly, and often with the greatest difficulty, been taught to read. Twenty- 
eight, or about 25 per cent. still read to some extent, while but 12 per cent. 
care enough for it to do any amount of it voluntarily. 

There are no noticeable sex differences. Boys from the same kind of 
homes and with the same sort of environment here seem to read fully as 
much and as difficult material as do the girls. 

Not more than two or three do reading more difficult than that of the 
fifth grade. Most of it is very simple, and the average would not be beyond 
third grade. 

No children of seven-year mentality seem to read. While there are 
two eight-year-old readers, one is a psychopathic case and has, without 
doubt, tested much higher. Twenty-three per cent. of nine-year-olds and 
42 per cent. of ten-year-olds read. There are so few cases in the eleven- 
year group that it is scarcely fair to consider them as representative. How- 
ever, out of twenty-eighth readers, nineteen, or nearly 68 per cent., are found 
in the ten- and eleven-year groups. Such results seem to warrant the con- 
clusion that these are the only mental ages that will ever get much from 
knowing how to read. It is, we feel, these children who should have the 
attention, while with those whose mental development will evidently stop 
before this age, it is useless to spend time and labor. With our present 

knowledge regarding the defective child it is impossible in most cases to 
make early, and rather accurate prognoses, and it is not necessary to con- 
tinue wasting time with them. This is a point that is just as valuable for 
the Special Class teacher as it is for those who work with the child in an 
’ institution. If the child is to remain in the world it may be of advantage 
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to him to do simple reading, but the results here seem to show that if 

he has that knowledge he is not likely to be able to use it to any real ad- 

vantage. He is much more likely to use it to his disadvantage, for as we | 
have seen his taste runs to the things that are not good for him. Besides, 

here as everywhere else a little knowedge may easily prove to be a dan- 

gerous thing. 

Those of us who have labored in vain to teach the defective child to 
read may find some comfort in the fact that so few of them who have 
learned derive either pleasure or benefit from the accomplishment, and we 
may give with a clear conscience our time to things that for him are so 
much more worth while. 


A Laboratory Report on S. W. 
C. T. Jones, Ph. D. 
(Training School Laboratory) 


At the time of S. W.’s entrance to the Training School a diagnosis was 
withheld until a more thorough study could be made. During the first few 
weeks of his stay here he was given a great many intelligence tests, including 
the Binet-Goddard Revision and the Stanford Revision. In all of these 
tests he did as well as would be expected from a normal boy of seventeen, 
and there was no evidence to warrant even a suspicion of mental defective- 
ness. Furthermore, throughout these tests he showed no indication of a 
psychopathic disturbance. However, his personal history showed a series 
of petty thefts of various kinds and inability to get on with his fellows. In — 
view of these conflicting facts, that is, his apparent normality as shown by 
the tests and his inability to adjust himself socially, it seemed advisable to 
keep him in the Training School for a short period of observation. 

During the six months that S. has been here he has been watched 
very carefully by all of the officers of the institution who came in contact 
with him. When he first came he was given a schedule which provided for 
a half day in school and a half day on the farm. A little later, since he 
preferred the work on the farm, he was given an all day schedule in different 
departments of farm work. All of those who have come in contact with 
him in his work on the farm report that he is very much interested in this 
work and that he does particularly well. He is reported as being very 
industrious and giving no trouble from a disciplinary standpoint. 

The people who have dealt with him in his cottage life all report that 
he has given no trouble from any standpoint; that he is very willing to help 
about the cottage after he comes in from the farm, and that he is particu- 
larly anxious to help the attendant in any way possible in caring for the 
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younger children. The cottage mother says that he spends the evenings 
reading, sometimes for his own amusement and sometimes for the pleasure 
of the other boys. She says that at various times during his stay here she 
has left money and other articles which S. might really like around, so 
that if he had been tempted she feels that he could easily have taken them. 
During the whole period of six months there seems to have been no case 
in which he showed any tendency to take things which did not belong to him. 

Within the past few weeks Miss C., one of our assistants here for the 
summer, has been giving several intelligence tests to our highest grade boys 
for the purpose of getting standards of performance for high-grade morons. 
These are the tests which will be used in individual examination of army 
recruits. In all of these tests which were given to S., he surpasses the 
other boys of the institution. In every case his records stand out as being 
far better than those of any of our other boys here. These results simply 
tend to substantiate our conclusion that as far as intelligence is concerned, 
S. is of normal intelligence. 

A few days ago I had S. in the laboratory for a conference. At that 
time I asked him several questions about his life here; why he was here; 
how long he intended to stay; how he was getting on, etc. The reason for 
my holding this conference with him was this: It has often been stated 
that if a boy would go to such an institution and remain there, apparently 
satisfied with the life, that in itself was very strong evidence of his mental 
defectiveness. This argument had been used in S.’s case. We thought it 
very strange that a boy with a mentality of seventeen should be satisfied 
to remain in an institution for defectives. Jt was for the purpose of finding 
out his attitude toward institution life that I talked with him. It seems 
that when he came here he did not know that any one in this institution 
had any information about his former history. In other words, he did not 
know that any of us knew about his petty thefts, so that when he came here 
he felt that he had a chance to turn over a new leaf, to begin anew. His 
relatives, just before leaving, stated that he was to be given a chance to make 
good, and it seems that S. took this very much to heart and has, since then, 
been trying to ‘““make good.” No one here at the institution has said any- 
thing to him about this failing, and he has had an excellent opportunity to 
begin over again and to overcome any of his former shortcomings. What- 
ever may have been the reason for his failings in the past, it would seem 
that this reason no longer holds, and that under good conditions he will be 
free from that tendency. 

Regarding his attitude toward the work here, he said that he had come 
here for a period of training, to get just as much out of the work as he 
could ; that he was very much interested in the farm work, and that he was 
very anixous to learn as much about it as he could, so that when he went 
back to his home he could try out the methods which he had learned here 
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on his father’s farm, or perhaps some day on a farm of his own. Viewed 
from this standpoint, his willingness to remain here for a period of training 
is not at all indicative of mental defectiveness. In fact, a great many normal 
people would like to take advantage of just such an opportunity to come here 
and learn scientific methods of farming. 

The only conclusion which we can reach as the result of the study which 
has been made of S. W. is that he is a normal boy. However, it would seem 
that perhaps his training has not been of the very best for a boy of his 
temperament and that the sort of training he is receiving now is better 
adapted to his individual needs. There can be no question regarding his 
improvemtent from every standpoint during the time he has been in the 
Training School, and it is probably true that he would continue to profit by 
just this sort of training for at least a period of a few months longer. If 
this boy is normal and is to become a good citizen, of course, he should not 
spend any longer time than is really necessary for his welfare in an insti- 
tution for the mentally defective. If he could be given to understand that 
after a few months longer his training here would be completed, and then 
could be placed on a farm under most excellent conditions, we have no doubt 
that he would succeed. Great care must be taken to see that these condi- 
tions are good. 

In the first place, one of the reasons why he has gotten on so well here, 
we feel, is because no one here knew about his past history and no one here 
was constantly warning him against the dangers of being tempted to do 
wrong acts. Here every one has expected him to do right, and he has done 
right, and this should be a hint regarding his treatment in the future. 

He seems to be rather suggestible, and this would probably account for 
his being influenced by those about him. If he were to be placed in a situa- 
tion where the influences were good and where no one knew of his past 
history, it would seem to us that he ought to get on well. The fact that he 
has improved so much physically here from work on the farm and the fact 
that he likes this sort of work, would tend to make us feel that perhaps he 
would do best if placed on a large farm. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the necessity for treating him as a normal boy and expecting good 
things of him. 








































































The School for the Feeble-minded is a place of happiness. Here the 
child who has always lagged behind, who has been imposed upon and neg- 
lected because he has been misunderstood, who has been dragged into trouble 
because he did not know enough or have will enough to keep out; here, in 
this Village of the Simple, this Land of Eternal Childhood, he finds joy and 
gladness. He finds here appreciation for his weak efforts, safety from 
temptation, opportunity to develop, as far as possible, both physically and 
mentally. 
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A Massachusetts Study 


ANALYSIS OF COMMUNITY CASES REGISTERED WITH THE LEAGUE FOR 


PREVENTIVE WORK. 
Boston, Mass., February, 1917 


The League for Preventive Work on February 26th, 1917, had 1846 
residents of Massachusetts registered as feeble-minded, according to the 
diagnosis of a physician or psychologist. Four hundred and sixty are now 
in the State schools for the feeble-minded, 119 are in insane hospitals, twelve 
hundred and sixty-seven are in the cities and towns of the State without 
definite supervision. They are all members of families who have been 
helped by public or private charity. 

The following is an analysis of the facts regarding the 1267 feeble- 
minded now in the community without supervision. 

Of these 1267 persons, twenty-eight have been committed by the 
Court to the schools for the feeble-minded but have not been admitted 
because of crowded conditions. Sixty-seven have been in Waverly or 
Wrentham and have returned to the community. 

The following table classifies the total 1267 according to age and sex: 


Sex 

Present Age Male Female Unknown 
ee OE svc cas dngenssdeeene 15 14 0 
OEE ke censccwe beseesesen’ 107 97 4 
ewe "  “seeeneese jcaxdegeuanie 104 109 3 
Pn.  scbsdtecedcouncieaeeune 95 180 6 
Pt aivadeseneaed axeemenen 65 233 3 
et  - ~citeuaedadnehsasaueie 22 97 4 
fT). Peeeerrerrrr reer eS 16 44 0 
EE \cccccsdicnceasseeaecnkmenapes 10 39 0 
MN. . sinwLetaeaanedd sedan 434 813 20 


Eliminating the twenty in which sex is unknown, usually because the 
name does not disclose the sex, we find that 65.19 per cent. are females and ~ 
34.81 per cent. are males. The significant facts are that we are getting the 
largest number of boys (48 per cent.) examined during school age, while 
the largest number of girls and women (64 per cent.) fall into the more 
dangerous age groups. Six hundred and nineteen females, or more than 
half the entire group (omitting the unknown sex group), are now (in 1917) 
of child-bearing age, between 13 and 40 years. No deductions could be 
drawn from the registration cards as to nationality or race. Only five 
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males ard 114 females are given as negro. In regard to nationality, a com- 
parison of our Boston registration of 669 names, with a list of 1200 young 
persons in industry who are classed as illiterates by the public schools and are 
mostly of foreign birth, did not disclose a single identity. This would seem 
to indicate that the agencies have not as yet scratched the surface of the 
feeble-minded problem among the negroes and the immigrants. 

It was assumed that unless marriage were indicated on the card the in- 
dividual was single. This, of course, is probably not a wholly accurate state- 
ment of facts. Seven males and 125 females are given as married; six of 
the latter had forced marriages. 

Other disabilities than feeble-mindedness were noted as follows: 


Male Female Total 
DD: cp ctenedhadaetenneueatee 2 3 5 
ih oa 51 ea Salil ac Silk i alice 6s AN — 1 1 
a er ree — 1 1 
EE is he dial aidieia abl nte and ace awake 1 -6 1 
re eee Tr 1 _- 1 
i a. re 1 — 1 
ES £55:k04.040Gires edness 1 2 3 
dbs esheeensedhe seaeeews 8 5 13 
RD vccevitabesvanowenen ea 1 6 7 
PEED A. ctdsecncneccenandaee sine —- 1 1 
SS ROT ST CCT UPC T CC TTT —_ 1 1 
ae ee ee ee + 11 15 


Thirty-four are recorded as “Menace :” 13 males, 21 females. 

It is stated that one man and two women are immoral. The man has 
been arrested for assaulting a young child and one of the immoral women 
has three illegitimate children and is now in the Chinese Quarter of Boston. 
Six other women have been in Sherborn. Seven males and twelve females 
are themselves children of unmarried mothers. Two each, males and females, 
are adopted. Twenty-eight (13 males and 15 females) have been in special 
classes. 

Regarding the twenty-eight cases (6 males, 22 females), committed by 
the Court to one of the schools and still at large, by far the largest group 
are females of child-bearing age. It is probable that they were brought into 
Court for sex offences, five between 13 and 16, and fifteen between 17 and 
40 years. Only one is recorded as having had an illegitimate child. 

On the other hand, in regard to the group which has been in one oj 
formerly in the schools, only thirteen are females and fifty-four are males. 
the schools and is now discharged, the ratio is reversed. Of sixty-sevei 
Two-thirds of these males fall between 17 and 30 years ot age. Of the 
thirteen females, all but two are of child-bearing age. Three of these are 
now married. One, removed by her relatives in 1910, was’ married the 
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same year and now has three children. She was formerly in Lancaster. 
The following tables give the age and sex distribution of the Court com- 
mitments and of those discharged from the schools. 


Present Age Committed by Court to Schools Discharged from Schools 


Male Female Male Female 

5 to 12 years ............ 1 1 5 1 

Pe. nacnennawes 5 5 7 0 
ee inahsdasaton 0 7 17 4 
ee kéensesedses 0 7 19 4 
| bd nvetdnnnwen 0 1] 4 3 
Over 40 years ............ 0 0 0 1 
BE -ascesensccceeens 0 1 2 6 
BD: Kdtedasnxebwed 6 22 54 13 


Ninety-four feeble-minded women in the community having illegiti- 
mate children. * 


Present Age of No. of Women According to No. of 
Women Children Each Has Had. 
1 2 3 Total 
RE on cddwnnagaannek dibs 1 “a - 1 
Pe iccccavtwennenteanede 15 1 i 16 
Pe ieshinocnncnsecdnnwel 37 22 “a 59 
Pe. " ecrdeeseesnsenennenen’ 5 2 6 13 
Pe " <scceaddscrenannddanaee 1 1 1 3 
Me in cca dineens eth uekenn 2 - ais 2 
BED: bdagteksesinsddonndieae 61 26 7 94 


Twelve of these illegitimate mothers are married; six of them were 
forced to marry; the other six have had children since marrying, by other 
men than their husbands. One of the women who had a forced marriage 
has since her marriage had an illegitimate child. Six of the ninety-four 
have syphilis. One is a deaf mute. 

This does not tell the complete story, as the registration card does not 
call for these facts and they were placed under “remarks” in a more or less 
casual way. The actual number of unmarried mothers and their children 
among this group of women is larger. 





*This table shows that the agencies have recorded with the League that 94 of the 
813 females listed as in the community have 134 illegitimate children. (61 have 1 
child each, 26 have 2 children each, and 7 have 3 children each). Included in the 
group of 26 having 2 children each, one had been committed by the Court to the 

ool _ one had been in Waverley previously. Both are now between 21 and 29 
years of age. 
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Gifts 


Your gift will be most welcome, no matter what it may be. 


You may be interested in the Free Fund. This is used for the support 
of pupils for whom there is no other provision. All Association Member- 
ship dues are placed in this fund, as well as special gifts made to it. By 
joining the Association of the Training School ($5.00 per annum) you 
contribute to this fund. 


You may wish to contribute to the Spirit Fund. This was started 
several years ago by a member of our Board of Directors, who felt that 
there was use for some money to give a tired employe a little extra, or te 
show special appreciation for extra effort for some child, or to give a child 
or group of children a special treat. The “Spirit” often moves the Superin- 
tendent. Do you wish to make it possible for him to “move” more fre- 
quently. We should have at least $200 each year. 


You may want to give for Research. This department is devoted 
entirely to the study of mentally deficient children. For eleven years our 
Staff has been studying the problems of cause, care and treatment. Much 
of value has been learned and published. This is costly work. Sometimes 
the studies must be carried on for years with large numbers of children 
before a scientifically satisfactory answer can be secured. Do you wish to 
help with this? We are now using about $15,000 a year for this work. 
Most of this is contributed by one man. Every additional dollar enables 
us to do more of this much-needed work. 


You have noted the constant rise in all supplies for food, clothing and 
fuel. We too have felt it, and in common with most institutions are finding 
it difficult to make both ends meet. This year we must ask our friends to 
give so that we may find no need to lower our standards of care. 


Perhaps you prefer to give for some more permanent purpose. 
Here are splendid opportunities when you are making your will. 


You may desire your gift to be put into a BUILDING. We need a 
$20,000 gymnasium. Perhaps you are interested in the training of teachers 
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for special class work in the public schools. We need one more building 
($4,000) to house a group of them. Possibly you want to see the farm 
further developed. We need $3,000 for a piggery at Menantico. 























You may desire your gift to go into the PERMANENT ENDOW- 
MENT. In the past most of our friends have given for the growth needs 
of the School. We need an endowment fund of sufficient size to enable us 
to make betterments from the interest thereon. These other donors will 
give to it rather than for special purposes where the principal must be used. 





rt ‘ 

- > Do you choose to give to a PERMANENT HAPPINESS fund? One 
y father and mother have given $200 as the nucleus of an outing fund. If 
u 


you feel the impulse, will you not send your check so that the interest on 
this fund may become large enough to really fulfil its purpose? 


If you feel that you would like to give to the Training School, but that 
you need, or might need, the interest during your lifetime, you may take an 
Annuity Certificate which our Board of Directors grant—in legal form— 
whereby you will be paid interest upon your gift at 5 per cent. per annum 
as long as you live. 


_ = Tr" -P te 


The following are legal forms of bequest and devise: 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

I do give and bequeath to The Training School at Vineland, New 
Se GG BUEN OE... o os ccnt tess cknddedsasessehbennn ene dollars, 
and the receipt of the President and Treasurer shall be sufficient receipt 
and acknowledgment for my executors. 





REAL ESTATE. 
I do give and devise unto The Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, their successors and assigns forever, all that certain (describe the 
estate) with the appurtenances. 





Many people think this is a State Institution. It is not. We cannot 
and do not receive appropriations from the State of New Jersey for the 
purchase of land, the erection of buildings, or other improvements. The 
State pays a per capita per annum sum for the maintenance of such of its 
wards as we admit. 


You are always welcome to visit the school, inspect the work and learn 
our needs. 





~~ 
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Current Literature on Feeble-Mindedness 
Flora E. Otis, Librarian 


























Research Department, Vineland. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. Our Work on the Problem and 
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Pages 7-28. 
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_E,. WaLLace WALLIN. A Program for the State Care of the Feeble- 
Minded and Epileptic. School and Society, Vol. IV, No. 98, Novem- 
ber 11, 1916. Pages 723-731. 
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Journal of Delinquency, Vol. I, No. 5, November, 1916. Pages 271-286. 

HELEN THOMPSON WooOLLEy. The Mind of a Boy: The Future of Experi- 

mental Psychology in Vocational Guidance. Survey, Vol. XXXVII, 

No. 5, November 4, 1916. Pages 122-125. 


Defective School Children 


Mary B. Walstead 
(From the State Normal School Journal, Cheney, Wash.) 


Why is that twelve-year-old boy in the second grade? He entered 
school at six, has attended regularly, and now is far behind those with 
whom he entered. Every large city system asks this question again and 
again. The query is usually dismissed with the popular reply, “He isn’t 
bright.” To the student of psychology, the answer affords much thought ; 
consequently, there has come this wave of interest in the type of child who 
cannot compete with child life and child standards. 

It is now unusual to pick up a newspaper or periodical without finding 
reference made to the subnormal child or adult, be he called feeble-minded, 
atypical, criminal imbecile, or defective. Science has already made such 
progress that these individuals, through mental tests aided by family, per- 
sonal and school histories, can be differentiated from their normal fellows. 
The country is much indebted to such men as Dr. H. H. Goddard, of the 
Training School, Vineland, N. J.; Dr. Lewis M. Terman, of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University; Dr. Kuhlman, of Faribault, Minn., and scores of 
others for contributions to this subject. 

Compulsory education has made the public schools assume the “back- 
ward child” as one of its problems, and those systems which are recognizing 
this obligation no longer detain him in grades suited to those far below him 
in years, but provide for him in a class of his kind, called special school, 
ungraded class, etc. Washington is more fortunate than most of her sister 
States in that her Legislature has made adequate provision for the main- 
tenance of classes for these children. The first special school in our State 
was established in Hoquiam, and now many of our public school systems 
are maintaining from one to twelve such classes. 

The usual special school provides for twelve to fifteen children, both 
teacher and pupils working to better advantage when the number does not 
exceed twelve, for here the teacher must work with each individual rather 
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than with a class. The pupil’s time must not be wasted, for he has so much 
to learn, and learns it only after many, many trials. So he must be taught 
only those things which he himself will use in after-life. Much of his work 
must of necessity be of an industrial nature, ranging from forms as elemen- 
tary as tearing paper and winding string to more advanced forms, such as 
bench work, cooking and sewing. Along with this he must be trained in 
social graces, cleanliness, habits of obedience and industry, the assets of 
his after-life. Under this training he thrives, develops what powers he has, 
and is happy, never knowing or guessing that he is different from a normal 
person unless others tell him so. 

One often hears a grade teacher say, “How can you work with those 
children? I never could do it. I feel so sorry for them. Don’t they get on 
your nerves?” This special teacher, who has been trained for her position, 
seeing the underlying psychological and social problems, overcomes these 
obstacles and carries joy into her work. 

So large and important is this problem in the schools of our country 
that the W. E. A. and the N. E. A. maintain separate departmental meet- 
ings, given over to the discussion of this subject. But the problem partakes 
of more than an educational nature. Many of our criminals and ne’er- 
do-wells were once these boys and girls. Many, very many, never enter 
school, being of too low mental development Police courts and juvenile 
courts maintain clinics for determining whether an offender shall be sen- 
tenced to a penal or custodial institution. States heretofore remiss in pro- 
viding custodial institutions for their defectives are awakening to the neces- 

sity, and are making provision. States already maintaining them are ever 
forced to enlarge and improve their plants. Washington maintains an excel- 
lent institution at Medical Lake, Dr. Woodruff, superintendent, but feels 
the need of a second institution to be located west of the mountains to pro- 
vide for the western defectives whose parents are loath to send them so far 
from home. | 

Until society shall assume its whole burden, by providing for the con- 
trol and training of its defectives, the public schools, through special classes, 
must continue to make partial provision for those whose inability to com- 
pete with child life renders certain their future inability to compete with 
adult life. 














